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Vou. LXIX. 





“To Where Beyond These Voices There 
is Peace”; or, Anything fora Quiet Life. 
A FARCE IN A FEW DISJOINTED CONVERSATIONS. 

SCENE: The Keyhole of a Door leading to a Double Dutch Interior. 


(On curtain rising voices are heard escaping by keyhole.) 


Voice 1.—‘‘I protest! I decidedly and emphatically protest. I 
will not budge an inch from the position I have taken up.” 

Voice 2.,—‘‘ My dear sir, my very dear sir, if my august master heard 
you he would be shocked. The last words he said to me were, 
‘De Staal,’ he said, ‘it is your master’s desire that Great Britain 
should be given the first chance of setting a good example.’ ”’ 

Voice 1.—‘* Oh come —I say—dash it all, you know. The Navy is 

the backbone of the country.” 
Voice 2.—‘* My dear Pauncefote, that’s just what my august 
master said. ‘ De Staal,’ he said, ‘it is your master’s firm con- 
viction that a backbone is unnecessary and even mischievous. A 
Nonconformist Conscience is all that one man can _ possibly 
require,’ ”’ 

Vowe 3.—‘*Give up Alsace—give up—say it 
again ! ”’ 

Voice 4.—‘* Well, I understood that was the idea! I came here 
brimming over with peace and goodwill, and the first thing I ask is 
denied me. Oh, this is too much—I mean, too little. It is more 
than I can bear or forbear. A bas Dreyfus!” (Sounds of hysterics.) 

Voice 5.—‘‘ Arbitrate! Why, yes, certainly! You bet.” 

Voice 3.—“ Then let us arbitrate over the Phillipines.” 

Voice 5.—‘‘ Stranger, you’re a purty-looking yen man, you're 
P spry, that’s what you are, all the time; but if you think Uncle 
Sam’s going to arbitrate over his hard-earned conquests you're mis- 
taken—I guess.” 

Voice 1.—“‘ Now, with regard to railways. 


again—say it 





I consider railways at 


times, and in certain places, decidedly out of place—there is a 
: railway now being constructed in Northern Asia——.”’ 


Voice 2.—‘‘ My dear sir, my august master remarked that he 
thought railways ought not to be discussed. ‘ De Staal,’ he said, 
‘ your master wishes you to intimate to the Conference, if they 
should dare to mention railways, that he will see them d——,, I 
mean further, before he disturbs a single sleeper from its Siberian 
slumber.’ ”’ 

Voice 3.—I fancy myself that the discussion should be limited 
to ‘ Navies, and how to abolish them.’ ”’ 

Voice 2.— Bless you, my dear Munster, bless you very much ! 
My august master would approve of you; my august master’s allies 
would “ 


we? 
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Voice 4.—* Oh, no, they wouldn’t! Sacre-bleu! Veutre-bleu!” 

Voice 1.—With regard to navies I have absolutely no instruc- 
tions, but standing armies I am prepared to discuss with anyone, 
What do you say, White?” 

Vowce 5.—‘* I guess I’m prepared to discuss anything with any- 
body, but Uncle Sam’s private affairs are private, you bet! Old 
man Dewy’s ways of arbitrating are good enough for us every 
time.” 

Vowce 6.—“* I move that we give a vote of thanks to: the Czar and 
adjourn sine die.” 
| Voice 7.—‘* Personally I’m in favour of disarmament, A standing 
| army, I have found, is a standing expense and . 

Voice 1.—‘* Well, you began it, anyway! If you're so dashed 
| anxious for Peace, have peace, the whole peace, and nothing but the 
| peace, and forever hold your peace. You're worse than the Plague, 

you're the Plague of Asia, and the Asiatic Collarer, that’s what you 


” 


are. 

Voice 2.—‘* If my august master heard you, Pauncefote, he would 
give you a good hard knock, he would indeed, ‘ De Staal,’ he said, 
‘your master is of opinion that Great Britain should be sup- 
pressed and America wiped out.’ ”’ 

Voice 1.—‘* Well, suppress away. Come on—what ho!” 

Voice 5.—‘* Wipe—out—America! Mighty McKinlay—here 
waiter—fetch mea cocktail to take the taste out of my mouth!” 








Voice 4.—‘* They say I’m not to have Alsace? ”’ 
Voice 3.—** Certainly not!” 
Voice 4.—*‘ Then all I can say is, this Conference is simply blither- 


ing foolishness, that’s what this Conference is.”’ 


Voice 2,—‘* But remember my august master.”’ 
Voice 4.—‘* Your august master! Oh, ah—yes—your august 
master. He smile—oh! how he smile—and he borrow my money, 


and my power, and he pay—nozings, nozings at all,” 

Voice 1.—‘* And I say—once and for all—that I will not reduce 
my navy by so much as a captain’s gig.” 

Voice 3.—‘‘I wouldn't dismiss a Pomerarian Bones—lI 
Grenadier-- for all the wealth of the Indies.” 

Voice 5.—* And I wouldn't arbitrate over my private business to 
please anyone.” 

Voice 2.—‘* Gentlemen, gentlemen ! 
received a wire from my august master. 
China in the interests of culture and peace.” 

Voices in chorus.—‘‘ What?” 


mean 


Order, order! I have just 
He has decided to take 


(Sounds of a desperate struggle are heard, then dead silence.) 


‘CURTAIN. | 
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_ Sing a Song of Kruger. 

S1nG a song of Kruger, 

Very old and sly, 

Made a few arrests, and “‘ winked 

| the other eye!”’ 

When the ‘ plot’’ was ready 

He began to sing— 

‘Paul haf hit upon a fery pretty 
ting!” . 
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A New Fashion. 


(Ladies now carry their handkerchiefs 
up their sleeve. } 


To the sleeve a pocket make 
With some ladies, doubtless, will ‘‘take”’; 
3ut many ladies, I believe, 
Have far more than that “up their 
sleeve’’ ! 





Wild Beasts. 


‘Brighton is to have a Zoo.} 
Tis fit Brighton should have a Zoo, 


For wild beasts will be something new, 


Wil 
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A VERY OLD STORY. 


No, she ain’t much to look at now; but, would you believe it—she once ran second in the Derby!” 


Waftings from the Wings. 


As was confidently anticipated, crowds of people visited Madame 
Tussaud’s last Whitsun week to view Mr. John Tussaud’s latest 
tableau, ‘‘ The Execution of Charles I.” The incident, with the 
background of the Whitehall Banqueting Halil immediately opposite 
the second window, is as fine a piece of stagecraft as can be. The 
King, accompanied by Bishop Juxon, has just mounted the scaffold. 
Col. Hacker, holding the warrant, the two masked executioners and 
another, watch the king intently. A squadron of soldiers surrounds 
the base of the scaffold, and the officer 1s preventing a too persistent 
Royalist from the crowd breaking through the armed line. It is 
just 450 years ago since Cromwell perpetrated this atrocious act of 
regicide. 

Amongst the m+ ltitudinous delights provided by the Crystal 
Palace last Whit-Monday was the inauguration of that exhilarating 
game of polo, a pastime introduced into England some 30 years ago. 
The game is similar to football, or, better, hockey, only the players, 
four on each side, are mounted on fast-going ponies and hit a white 
ball with a long stick, crooked at the business end. Splendid play 
was had between two teams (Military v. Civilians), respectively 
composed of Lord Kensington, Colonel le Gallais, Captain Egerton 
Green, and Captain de Lisle, and Lord Shrewsbury, Mr. A. 
Rawlinson, Mr. W. Court, and Mr. E. B. Sheppard. Each side won 
six games, and the tie was knocked off by the military team. The 
turf was in capital condition. The London Polo Club announce 
some attractive features for June and July. 


“ Little’s Annual Pleasure Diary,’’ comprising ‘‘ What to See”’ 
and ‘‘ How to See It,”’ is published by Simpkin and Company at Is. 
The volume forms a very comprehensive calendar of all the season’s 
pleasures and pleasure resorts. 

Just a word to those who like to have a little flutter on the 
Derby. Now, backing horses is a very dangerous game, if you d 
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A Fragment. 


You Darling ones, Ho(w)ell you play ! 
None says (#)ill of your band ; 

We read in papers, day-by-day, 

You make a Noble stand ! 








for a certain horse, and wanted to obtain the longest odds possible 
so, taking a friend’s advice, I sent my money across the water to 
Topping and Spindler, of Flushing, Holland, and, to my surprise, 
got two points better than if I had invested my money this side. 
Therefore, I think this is an experience that is worthy of note to 
my sporting friends. 


An Ode to Peace—With Political Asides. 


Ou! Peace do come with us to dwell— 
(Meanwhile we’ll furbish up our shot and shell.) 
Oh! Peace for thee what would we do or dare— 
(Order fresh ironclads—here’s the Russian Bear.) 
Oh! Peace to keep thee, we try every chance— 
(Hands off the Nile, there's s'il vous plait, La France.) 
Oh! Peace, no worldly blessings can be finer— 
(There’s going to be a rumpus out in China.) 
Oh! Peace for thee we long still more and more— 
(That Kruger is an everlasting Boer!) 
Oh! Peace in thy name folks have beez misled— 
(Shorn of his books and photos,—here comes Stead.) 
Oh! Peace—how can we ever purchase peace ? 
(Paradox ‘tis, to say, by war’s increase—) 
Oh! Peace—we ever pray all war to cease. 
(And say, ’mid cannon’s boom, Au Revoir, Peace!) 


Ersom ‘Saults—Derby Day blows. 


Wuy was last Bank Holiday not wit-less? Because it was Wits- 
untied. 
().—** When is a woman like a little horse?” 


| 
<xr} 


‘When she’s a bit of a nag 
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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE Party ON THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Took my sisters and my cousins and my aunts 
down to Oxford for a day or two for Comem. ld place looks very 
well in its spring dress. Girls (old and young) seem to enjoy them- 
selves. Felt a little bit like renewing my youth myself, till I got 
caught in a shower and had to come home with the rheumatism. 
Took her Most Gracious to South Kensington to lay that foundation 
stone there’s been so much delay about. Crowd very “loyal” 
(i.e., ‘‘out for the day”’); lots of pushing and shouting. Whether 
it was the Queen or the stone they were so glad to see I don’t 
know. 


AT LAST. 


Oh, they came in scores with excited roars, 
And they grabbed for space rapaciously ; 
And the sov’reign bowed to the loyal crowd 
Benignantly and graciously. 
Then the crowd ‘ hoorayed”’ when the stone was laid, 
And the hint, I think, was strong enough 
(For it spoke right out in that loyal shout) : 
‘* By George! we’ve waited long enough!” 
Made time to run round to the Holborn Town Hall and have a 
look at the artificial flowers made by the crippled girls in their 
Home. (Beautifully made, and deserving every encouragement and 
support, think.) Saw Australia beat Surrey, dined with Lord 
Salisbury andthe Railway Benevolent Institution, and ended up with 
an hour or two at the National Liberal Club conversazione (ladies’ 
night). 


Thursday.—Went alongand started the Peace Congress at Hague; 
opened the meeting of Women Temperance Workers at Great 
Queen Street Wesleyan Chapel; went over to Bermondsey to a 
Free Picture Exhibition (very cheap), and ran over to Paris to see 
if the postmen there really had struck (found they had). Dined 
with Lord Reay and the Scottish Borderers at the Holborn. 
Attended a meeting of shop assistants, who “ resolved” that they 
were ‘“‘amazed at the flippant ignorance” of Lord Salisbury. 
(Lord S. probably not amazed at them!) Put on my pumps and 
attended the State Ball at Buckingham Palace. Enjoyed myself 
much, and danced away until right into next day. 


Friday.—Took Sir H. and Lady Campbell-Bannerman over to 
Paris, and incidentally got the postmen to come off strike. Then 
went round to the Hague and set the Peace Congress to work, 
making committees. Hope (and believe) something will come of it 
at anyrate. 


HAGUE-UMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 


The Czar-of-all-the-Russias’ plans 
Have reached a head at last, 

And (if no king “‘ forbids the bans ’’) 
The day of war is past ; 

But ere the oil of peace anoints, 
The countries meet (wne blague ?) 

To settle controversial points 
And so they come to Ha(r)gue! 


Took the Duke of York down to the United Service Institute, and 
helped him to preside at the meeting of the Royal Humane Society. 
Had another “ private view’ of the renovated Kensington Palace, 
and liked it pretty well. Dined with Sir Henry H. Bemrose and 
the Morley House Seaside Convalescent Home at the Holborn. 


Saturday.— 





ALFRED Bryan, 1852-1899. 

In the lull of a stormy day, with the sun falling gently on the 
group of mourning relatives and friends, all that was mortal of 
our dear companion and fellow worker, Alfred Bryan, was this 
day laid to rest in the peaceful churchyard of New Southgate, 
beautiful with the budding promise of spring. On Mr. Bryan's 
abilities as a caricaturist there is no need to dwell, his wide 
knowledge, resource, and peculiar (almost unique) skill are well 
known, but it may truly be said that during nearly thirty years 
practice of a branch of art open to many temptations, not a 
stroke of his pencil was ever conceived or executed in malice or 
ill-nature. His sudden death was a great shock to the many 
friends to whom his kindly and sympathetic nature had endeared 
him, and many a sore heart in unsuspected places will join In 
their mourning, for Bryan’s hand was ever ready to assist the 
struggling and unfortunate, and his help was as unostentatious 
as it was thoughtful and well-timed. Light rest the earth on as 


; si at q 
ler a heart as ever beat! 














Monday.—Whit—or, as some geniuses put it, Wet-Monday. And 
it was wet! Saw several bedraggled things—the cart-horse parade 
in Regent’s Park among others (not that they seemed very de- 
pressed either). Went off with the Irish Touring Association, and 
found fine weather in two or three places. Opened the Co-operative 
Congress at Liverpool first, and afterwards ran up to Tamworth to 
help them open the Castle to the public. 


Tuesday.—Ran down to Wolferton and helped to sell H.R.H.’s 
hackney horses; ran them “up to a nice little figure, and then 
made the best of my way to the Prestwich links and started the 
Amateur Golf Championship. Looked in at the Peace Congress 
and found them getting on erg Found preparations going on every- 
where in honour of Her Most Gracious’s birthday (to-morrow). I’m 
awfully proud and fond of my Queen, but isn't this sort of thing 
being a bit overdone just now? I begin to feel just a little—not 
much—but ust a little bit jealous. 


WELL, I NEVER! 


Oh, here’s a health to our good Queen 
(I’m rather good, myself), 
Full eighty years she’s lived and seen 
(And ain’t I on the shelf ?) ; 
Still may she live and have good health 
(More years I'd like to see), 
God bless the Queen! Increase her wealth ! 
(And, also—God bless me !) 
THS SPOTTER. 


Unto Whom the Glory P 
A SONG OF THE CZAR’S PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Go on, good Czar, with your plan of peace— 
Go steadily, steadily on; 
And the ranks of Mars will anon decrease, 
Till at last they are wholly gone! 
Don’t cram your scheme down reluctant throats, 
Nor absurdly in surd ears buzz it— 
But press it on whoso his soul devotes 
To its furtherance! Steady does it ! 


Go on, good Czar, till for ever furled 
Are the flags of the fighters gory ! 

Yet don’t feel quite, quite sure the world 
Will ascribe to you the glory! 

The bays (when the murderous Mars is dead 
And his chariot wheels are skidded) 

May be placed on the head of one Stead instead, 
And the cry be, ‘‘ STEAD-HE DID Ir!” 








May Grumblings. 
WITH APOLOGIES TO THE SHADE OF ELIZA COOK, 


How glad I shall be when the cuckoo’s done singing ! 
I hate his unending, monotonous song, 
My boots at the beggar I long to be flinging 
When he’s been annoying me all the day long. 
How well could I sleep, when my day’s work is ended, 
If nightingales wouldn’t kick up such a row ! 
Their trills, by the poets so highly commended, 
Are simply a nuisance at midnight, I vow. 
I tremble to see the young wandering bee 
When he takes his first flight to investigate things; 
Sometimes he supposes 
Our noses 
Are roses, 
And settles on them ; and, Great Scott, can’t he sting! 


How glad I shall be when I no longer shiver 

And freeze in my tub when I get out of bed; 
When the easterly wind doesn’t harass my liver 

Or keep me indoors with acold in my head! 
How pleased I shall be when the Whitsuntide rover 

Has scorched himself off with his pestilent bell ; 
When barbarous, beery Bank Holiday’s over, 

And once more in peace I'm permitted to dwell ! 
Hangit! Here comes the rain: I am in it again. 
It is rather too bad—that’s the third time to-day ! 

It’s no use my fretting 
At getting 
A wetting, 
For no one expects decent weather in May. 
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ACCOMMODATING ATTIRE. 


He.—* Can you make roo for me?” 


She (artless!).—‘‘ Oh, yes; this is such a nice dress—it never shows crumpling.”’ 


Trying to Nobble. 


CHAMBERLAIN :— 


Come, none of your tricks, sir, to-day ; 
We have met, friend, I fancy, before— 
And it really won't do 
For a ramper like you 
To believe by such tricks you will score. 
What? Medicine! Well, that is rich! 
But we're not taking any to-day— 
And I’m sure you'll admit 
That we look pretty fit, 
A bit fresh, too—so please stand away! 
Your solicitude pleases me much ; 
Though we're not taking any to-day 
If we kic k up our heels 
You will feel how it feel 


To be lifted right out of our way! 





KRUGER :— 


For goodness sake, don’t be alarmed— 
I would not hurt a hair of that 
horse; 
My acquaintances call 
Me * Old Pastoral Paul,” 
And I simply hate physical force. 
If I'm smitten, we'll say, on the cheek— 
I’ve a good deal of cheek, as you 
know— 
Well, my anger I smother, 
And turn up the other, 
And patiently wait for the blow. 
I'm a Christian without an alloy 
And I've plenty of cheek, as you know— 
And I’ve ‘‘ Maxims” galore 
In my Scriptural store, 


wait f 





CHAMBERLAIN :— 


Oh, I am not alarmed in the least, 
Though you pose as my dearest of 
friends, 
I have happened to note 
When the Scriptures you quote 
It is always to serve your own ends! 
As I said to old Cecil one day 
(How the newspapers took the joke 
up), 
‘* A tremendous long spoon 
Is a heaven-sent boon 
When you chance with the devil to 
sup!” 
Yes, that speech was, I fancy, a hit, 
For the newspapers took the quip up— 
I’ve a neat gift of speech, 
And some lessons I teach, 
When I chance with the—Kruger—to 
sup! 
KRUGER :— 
You are hard on an innocent cove— 
Deuced hard—’pon my pastoral word ! 
I’m no demon, oh no, 
And to go for me so— 
Is ridiculous, sir, and absurd! 
For a farmer old-fashioned am I, 
And I wish all this rumpus would 
cease— 
For the peace I would keep 
Till my golden-wooled sheep 
Have been stripped of their beautiful 
fleece. 


I have much honest work on my hands, 
And I wish all this rumpus would 
cease— 
For I wish you no harm, 
And I'd stick to rny farm, 
If you’d let me go fleecing in peace. 


CHAMBERLAIN :— 


Well, I’ve had enough now of your talk, 
You must kindly clear out of the way— 
As you will probably find 
I have made up my mind 
And I really mean winning to-day. 
Your medicine dodge is no go— 
Stand aside and let me—well—alone; 
On the Fav’rite astride 
lam sure, sir, to ride, 
Like a kind of Birmingham Sloan— 
This time I feel sure it’s a cert— 
Stand aside! and look after your own— 
And you will not repent 
If you put your last cent 
On the mount of the Birmingham 
Sloan ! 


—_——$————— 


Derby Day. 


HeRE’s the day when hundreds hurry 
Away from work and noise of towns, 
Rushing to that part of Surrey, 
Justly known as Epsom Downs. 


Some from every social section, 

Toffs and drabs and sharpsand clowns, 
All bent upon the same direction 

There on merry Epsom Downs. 


Some will stake large sums excessive, 
Others prudent lay but crowns: 
Moderate members and Progressive, 
Both are found on Epsom Downs. 


Here’s the man who backs the winner, 
He’s quite free from doubts and 
frowns; 
Heeds not the unlucky sinner 
St ney broke on Eps m Dowr 
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TRYING TO NOBBLE. 


CHAMBERLAIN TO KRUGER (LOQ.).—‘NOW, WHAT ARE YOU TRYIN’ TO DO? HE WANTS NONE OF YOUR 


BUNKUM. 


JUST LET HIM GO, CARN’T YER!” 
(For Cartoon Verses, see page 172.) 
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Mr. Johnson from London. 
CHAPTER V. 


“ Wuat the deuce do you mean by disguise, Mr. Inspector?” said 
the Detective, loftily. 

“Ha! hal” laughed Goodman, knowingly. ‘It’s no use you 
fledglings trying to deceive old birds like us. I knew you in a 
moment,” 





























1 —— HE-—HE—SMELL 80 NICE,” SOBBED SOZEL. 


“You're a very funny man,” retorted the Detective. “But I 
want an intelligent officer to help me solve this mystery; not a 
clown.” 

“ But surely you are Mr. Johnson, from London?” 

“I’ve told youlam. And I’m not here to be made sport of by 
—_ policemen. I have never seen you before, and I don’t care if 

never see you again. I can work alone I daresay,” said the 
Detective, turning his back on the astonished officer. 

“ Whew!" muttered the Inspector, blankly. ‘ What’s the 
game?’’ I’ve got my suspicions about you, my fine gentleman. 
Wants to get me out of the way. Eh! ah! If he isn’t Johnson 
he must be someone else, and someone personating Johnson with 
criminal intent. He looks criminal enough for anything. I 
shouldn't wonder if——by Jove, that’s it! He’s one of the thieves 
come back for something left in their flight, and has either 
kidnapped or murdered that poor little chap in order to doit. I’m 
a clown, anda funny man,amI1? Well, we shall see.” 

“Where is ze gentlemans from London?” exclaimed Sozel, 
tripping out from Lady Heersute’s room. ‘The lady will see 
him.” 

“Hush!” said the Inspector. ‘Tell my lady that Inspector 
Goodman has found out he’s not the right man.” 

‘* Me lady know. But he have ze beautiful hair.” 

“Air? There's a very insolent air about him if that’s what you 
mean. Sozel,’’ whispered the Inspector tragically, ‘*I believe he 
he has foully and criminally murdered Mr. Johnson.” 

“Ah!” screamed Sozel. ‘‘How dare you let him hurt ze 
beautiful Mr. Johnson Brute!" 

‘* Beautiful ?” 

“Yes. Ze beautiful. I did love him so, he—he—smell so nice,” 
sobbed Sozel. 

‘“‘Smelt like a barber's cat, by Jove,” growled the Inspector. 
‘* How the dickens was I to know you liked him ? You were always 
trying to scratch him, seems to me.”’ 

“Stoopid! ‘Tis ze French way of showing. You Engleese not 
understand ze love. No. Bah! You are all mouton face.” 

‘‘ Look here. None of your cheek,” said the Inspector, reddening. 
‘*T won't be called mutton face by you or anyone else.” 

“No, no! You mistake. I mean you is like ze—ze—ah— 
sheepish.” 

‘You little baggage, I'll soon show you whether I’m sheepish or 


not,” laughed the Insp: 








‘‘Well, upon my soul. I don’t wonder the house has been 
robbed,’ said an old gentleman, entering the room at this particular 
moment. “Noone at the open door. Nooneinthe hall. And 
here we have law and order skylarking with the cook.” 

‘‘Confound you. Who are you?” roared the Inspector. 

“T’m Mr. Potter, of Wigmore Street.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” hissed the Inspector under his breath. 
‘*He’s a confederate of the chap that murdered Mr. Johnson. 
They’re coming here in swarms. I'll go and get some help.”’ 

“Ah, ze great Mistare Potter,’’ murmured Sozel, sinking down 
on her knees, and hugging him. ‘ You is come at last.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, yes, my dear, I’ve come to look after my assistant, and see 
Lady Heersute. Will you kindly leave go of my legs? You'll have 
me over. That policeman friend of yours may like it ; I don’t.” 

‘“‘ Ah, ze policeman is low. But you is great, Mistare Potter, and 
this is homage.” 

‘‘ Very pretty, I daresay. Buta little less homarge and a little 
more service. Will you take me to see Lady Heersute ?”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Potter,’’ said Lady Heersute, rushing intothe room. ‘Is 
it really you come at last? ”’ 

“Everyone seems to say, ‘come at last,’’’ said Mr. Potter. 
** Really, I didn’t mean to come at all. I thought my assistant 
was capable of doing all that was necessary.” 

“But you have brought my wig,” whispered Lady Heersute, 
tearfully. 

‘* Ah! ze beautiful hair,’’ echoed Sozel. 

‘‘ No, my lady, I sent you, by my assistant three days ago, what 
you would scarcely calla wig. It was a dream, madam, a dream.” 

‘‘You sent me a nightmare of a man, sir,’ snapped Lady 
Heersute, angrily, ‘‘who brought no wig, and wanted to measure 
my head with a two-foot rule, saying that he would have a cordon 
of police around me when I was fitted. And mercy on me,” she 
continued, glancing out of the window and catching sight of the 
detective at work, ‘‘there he is, measure in hand, only waiting an 
opportunity to rush in and take my dimensions by force.”’ 

‘“ Zounds! madam,” said Mr. Potter, “that’s not my assistant, 
You’ve been imposed upon. I’ve never seen that man before.”’ 

‘‘Tt is the murderer! ”’ screamed Sozel. 

‘‘ Murderer ?”’ said Lady Heersute, starting. 

‘‘ Yes, me lady. Inspector Goodman he say that he murder ze 
beautiful young man with ze curly hair, dat smell so nice.” 

‘‘ Lady Heersute,”’ said Mr. Potter, gravely, ‘‘ you’ve had a provi- 
dential escape. That man is evidently a lunatic at large. You 
have police here. Have him secured, and I will hurry back and 
get you a fresh wig, and find out what has become of my assistant.’’ 

‘Perhaps he has been murdered, too!’ gasped Lady Heersute 
‘Tf so, I’m lost.” 
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“ JAMES, OLD FELLOW.” 


“Don’t distress yourself, my lady, about that. It cannot matter 
to you.” 
“Matter tome? Don’t you understand? The inquest. He had 
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burly policeman in a hoarse voice will say, ‘Lady Heersute’s.’ Go 
back to your shop, Mr. Potter, and let me havea wig to-morrow. 
A dream, if you like, but anyhow, a wig.” 


Mr. Johnson, the perruquier’s assistant, missed the London train, 
and returned to the Hall; by the merest chance missing his 
employer. 

Not quite certain of his welcome, as his letter was undelivered, 
he sneaked in by the servants’ entrance, and encountered James the 
footman. 

“James, old fellow,” he said, taking his arm confidentially, you 
know something of this affair. What’s the game?” 

**You don’t suspect me of taking the jewels, sir, I hope,” said 
James, falteringly. 

‘Lor, no, James. What do yer take me for?” 

‘« The detective, sir,” said James, taking his question literally. 

“By Gum!” muttered Mr. Johnson. ‘4 detective. I never 
thought they might do that.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








The Redemption of Number Thirteen, 


[Save for the signal shown by pilot-cutter No. 13, of Falmouth, 
the s.s. Paris would, in all probability, have shared the fate of the 
hapless Mohegan. | 


HOLD up your twopenny, Number Thirteen, 
And no mortal shall pluck at your beard ! 
Howled at and scowled at toolong you have been, 
Execrated, derided, and feared. 
But the timidest now will avoid you no more, 
The stoutest won’t flout you, 1 ween; 
And the shrewd statistician won’t boom, as of yore, 
That most luckless of Numbers, Thirteen ! 


In the annals of narrow escapes, there are few 
More delightful to dwell on than that 
Of the Paris-borne souls—when Leviathan flew 
‘* Full a-head ” to their death till she gat 
The grave fire-language sea-hint, that bade her beware 
Of some danger unguessed and unseen ! 
And from whence emanated that life-saving glare ? 
From a pilot-boat, Number Thirteen ! 


Yes, we’re saved from bewailing one tragedy more 
Of the terrible Manacles Rocks; 
And it’s thanks to a trim little cutter, that bore 
The weird number vox populi mocks! 
So we think the weird number may claim to have made 
Its discoloured escutcheon quite clean ; 
And all homage, we hope, will in future be paid 
To that LuckiEsT of Numbers, Thirteen. 
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Horse-racing has been called “ the sport of kings,” though why, 
we don’t know, unless it is because it couldn't get on without 
rei(g)ns. 

To comment briefly, a jockey is not always jockey-lar, and if he 
** loses his head,” he is not likely to ‘‘ win by a head”; it would be 
a good thing if some book-makers “ turned over a new leaf,” and 
didn’t emit such a volume of sound, though, of course, they are 
bownd to make themselves heard ; one might think a “ dark” horse 
would win a sweep-stakes; and the Derby dog is generally an 
annual oc-cur-rence. 

The journey home from the Derby is full of frolic and other things 
too numerous to mention; the coster and his moke have the 
ass-urance to travel ‘cheek (‘ cheek’ ad lib.) by jowl” with the 
four-in-hand; horse-play is rampant, and, altogether, there is 
enough yelling, ‘‘ music,” and chaff to last anyone until next 
Derby Day, with a bit over to let loose on Bank Holidays. 





At Greater Britain. 
“A SHOOTING PARTY.” 











Derby Tips. 

PEOPLE go-to the Derby as a matter of cowrse—race-course; it is 
considered to be the correct thing to ‘‘do”’ the Derby, and, 
parenthetically, we may remark it often results in getting ‘‘ done ” 
yourself; the “ blwe ribbon of the turf” is responsible for many a 
one having a “ fit of the blwes.”’ 

The majority of people care little about the racing pure and 
simple—though we doubt whether there is much purity connected 
with horse-racing, but there is plenty of the simple element for the 
artful to prey on—but go, especially the ladies, for ‘‘ all the fun of the 
fair’’; at the same time, nearly everyone has ‘ a bit on’’—even 
the horses have a bit on—but in very many cases it doesn’t ‘* come 
off,’ and the bettor, if not a better, is probably a wiser man—until 
the next race. The ‘“welshing” fraternity are very much in 
evidence at Epsom, and if you fall into their hands you may be 
certain of ‘‘ having a run for your money,” but no matter how you 
‘‘ go the pace” you are not likely to catch up with it. If a“ welsher 
does get caught, he ‘‘ catches”’ it, often in court. ; 

Luncheon is a great favourite—not an “outsider,” but an 
“insider,” so to say—with the racing human race; “ eat, drink 
and be merry” (fowl, champagne, and sherry) is the order of the 
day; and those who have plenty enjoy life to the full, some- 
times to the “too full,” then they are apt to become fullish— 
we mean foolish, to descend from the drags—to lower themselves, 
in fact—and mix with the motley crowd in search of fun, which 
frequently meets the eye in the shape of a fist, for there are roughs 
ever on the watch—likewise on the purse, and scarf-pin—to kick 
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Ricut happily, merrily, off we go now 

To skim in a punt down the Chute-drop I trow; 

Down incline to the lake, we five in a skiff, 

With hearts lightest and brightest, out for a whiff, 

When into the water full breast high we pitch 

(In working propeller there sure was a hitch)— 

"Twas past ten o’clock on a very gay night, 

On-gazers were startled with evident fright ; 

They were all highly strung and vastly amused ; 

Bedrenched and bedraggled, we now felt confused. 

To the charming companions, brave, sweet, and fair, 

All offered with pleasure, the tenderest care : 

Toques, feathers, and dress, chiffons soak’d through and 
through ;: 

We should love, if we dared, to offer them new, 

For our hearts they had stolen, ere our adieu ; 

Then, prithee, fair ladies, return yours in lieu ! 


JANE H. OAKLEY. 
Wilbury Lawn, Hove (late West Brighton). 





“Hoot, Lassie, Hoot! Ye Maun no Sit 
Doon!” 
AFTER TENNYSON’S “CLARIBEL.” 


(‘I confess,” said Lord Salisbury, on the Seats for Shop- 
Assistants (Scotland) Bill, ‘I knew nothing of this Bill before 
I came to this House, and I was not aware that such a Bill was 
passing through the other House of Parliament.’”” Whereupon the 
Westminster Gazette likened the noble marquess to an owl, with a 
‘* habit of suddenly waking up and hooting.”’} 





WHILE all day long she keepeth 
Her feet, the shop-girl weepeth, 
And some slight lightening craveth 
Of drudgery that enslaveth ! 

Her plaint, as sore she pleadeth, 

A Bird-o’-Commons heedeth, 

And to assist her flieth 

While Sollybird low-lieth ! 


What time her cause progresseth 

The Commons-bird she blesseth, 

And in the distance spyeth 

The rest for which she sigheth ! 

3ut all in vain she beameth 

With smiles (poor girl!) and dreameth 
Ofease! . . . She not descrieth 
How Sollybird low-lieth ! 


O, feeble frame that acheth ! 

O, harassed heart that breaketh! 
O, cherished dream that taketh 
Its hook! A wild hoot maketh 
Miss Shopgirl sad! She quaketh, 
She quivereth, shivereth, shaketh, 
And all her hopes forsaketh— 
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“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s’’ WASHERWOMAN. 


THE ‘Peace Conference:is now in full 
swing, an’ it seems as if it was goin’ to 
swing for a long time, for there's a 
mighty lot to be torked about. One | 
good thing is, wen there’s so much tork | 
it don’t often end in blows; but to think 
that nations will allus be at peace with 
one another, any more than individooals, 
is, to my idea, very unlikely. Manisa 
fightin’ animal, and a woman will 
gin’rally ‘come up to the scratch”’ if 
necessary, or even, sometimes, if not 
necessary. 

That lively old gent, Oom Paul, 
seems to ’ave been ’aving a little 
game ‘all on ’is own,” tryin’ to make a | 
mountain out of a mole-hill, no doubt 
encouraged by ’is sucksess, so to say, 
with the Jameson Raid, but it won’t 
“ wash,’’ Kruger, an’ if you don’t tork to 
Sir Alfred Milner nice, you must look 
out for a shock to the nervus systim 
that even that blessed pipe of yours 
won’t be abel to soothe; you’re too apt 
to think that all our threats will ‘ end 
in smoke,”’ like your ’bacca. 

Peerless Brighton’s new pier ’as just 
been opened, but it ain’t finished yet, 
an’ won’t be for anuther year, though 
you can promenade on it. In my | 
opinyun, it’s a pity they can’t heave | | 
one of the piers to Hove. I like walkin’ 
on a pier, it’s almost like bein’ at sea, 
an’ you don’t want no basin, wich is very 
comfortin’ to one’s infernal economy. ) 

Lord Kitchener is comin’ ’ome, an’ : 
there is all sorts of rummers about it; 
some tork of ‘‘romance in the air,” 
while othurs think ’e is comin’ on 
bizness of a less plesunt nachur, the 
Egyptian—but mum, or mummy’s, the 
word. Under ordinary sirkumstances, ' 
ome is the proper place for a Kitchener, 
though not p’r’aps for this pertickler 
one now he’s given the Sudan an open 
range. 

’Ere’s an old soldier with a pension of 
fourpence a day, in Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, arst the guardians for a little ’elp, 
but they told ’im ’e must go in the 
*’Ouse.”? ’Owever, the poreold warrior 
prefers to stay outside, an’ grow fat an’ 
EXCELSIOR!! lazy on ’is daily pension—jist the price 
of a ‘‘doss.”’ These sort of cases is very 
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“Oh stay,” said Sunday Tel., ‘and rest There, in the twilight, cold and grey, frequent, an’ a disgrace to the nation: 
Thy inkstain’d head upon this breast !”’ Useless, unsuitable, it lay. en spoke nian it eae ech nent ‘elp 
A tear stood in each haggard eye, And from the sky, serene and far, Ante! 50 agin, for “1 fecl ene ons She 
He yell’d beseechingly “*O! buy A voice said—‘* This is what you are, matter ” - Ane cook and wen she “an 

The Sunday Mail!”’ “ D——d Sunday Mail.’ peelin’ onions. > oo? 
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SITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BEVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 

SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. | 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

- TAN GLOSS, or 

BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 


SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
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